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Congressional Document. 





DEFENCE OF FORT STEPHENSON. 
{ Concluded. 
WasuinctTon, June 4th, 1854. 
Sir: I have had the honor to receive ycur letter of 
the 29th ultimo, and in answer beg leave to observe, 
that the incidents connected with the defence of Fort 
Stephenson at Lower Sandusky, by Col. Croghans 35% 
now matters of history; and that from my persofral 
recollection, I can add little or nothing to the princi- 
pal facts, which are already well known. I have 
always considered the repulse of the enemy, at that 
place, as among the most brilliant achievements of the 


crossed Lake Erie to Furt Meigs, being about five | 


— 


The fort was forthwith besieged, cannonaded and 


thousand strong, immediately changed his head quar-| bombarded from the gun boats, and the batteries ong 
ters to Seneca, seven or eight miles up thé Sandusky | land, for nearly forty hours, without cessation—duting 
river, where he assembled his forces then on the march | all which time, every officer and soldier appeared to 
from the interior, leaving Major Croghan with about, be animated by the cool and manly bearing of their 
150 men to defend Fort Stephenson, with an under- | commander. 


standing, or an order, as jt was understood by me at 
the time, that the fort, then in a weak and wretched 
condition, was to be akandoned, should the enemy ad- 


I well remember his expression at the first sound of 
the bugle given by the enemy as a signal for the 
charge upon the works; we wer@ sitting together ; he 


vance with artillery, but if not, to be defended to the | sprang upon his feet, sd#ying “ Duncan, every man to 
last extremity. his post, for in ten minutes they will attempt to take 

Harrison, with his force, then small, had scarcely|us by storm. Recoliect, “when you hear my voice 
left us beforé Croghan commenced putting the fort | crying relief, come to me with all the men that can be 
(which was only a sto¢kading of small round logs and | spared from your part of the line.” He instantly passed 
a few log storehouses) in a proper state of defence, in|up the line repeating the order to every offiger, and 
which he evinced great judgment, and the most untir- | had scarcely got the men in place, Before the whole 
ing perseverance. British army, divided into three eames, arched up- 

During the ten or twelve days that intervened be-| on the fort and made a desperate’ dontinuing it 
tween the time that General Harrison left us, and the| for near an hour, when they Were repulsed with a loss 
appearance of the enemy, a ditch was dug, four feet! of killed and wounded, estimated at the time to’ be near 
deep and six feet wide, entirely vound the fort outside | double the number in the fort, and is stated by Ediflish 





of the stockading—the ground for 200 yards round the 
fort was cleared of timber and brush, and many other 
preparations made for the enemy. 

About this time General Harrison received informa- 
tion that the enemy had raised the siege of Fort Meigs, 
and had started in the direction of Sandusky and Camp 
Seneca. On receiving this intelligence he determined 
to retreat from his position, and immediately sent an 
express to Fort Stepheson, which arrived about sun- 
rise, ordering Major Cgoghan to burn the fort with all 
the munitions and stomgs, and retreat without delay to 
head quarters, givingg@lso some precautionary instruc- 
tions about the route, &e. 

On receiving this order, Croghan instantly placed it| 
in the hands of the officers, who were all present, and 
required them to consider it and express an opinion as | 
to the propriety of obeying or disobeying it. The | 





board was formed, and op putting the question, begin- 
as is usual, with ue youngest officer, it was| 





ning, 
| ascertained that a majority of Js was for disoheying. the : 
jorder. Croghan returned to the room, and being in- | 
| formed of our decision, remarked, ‘‘ J am glad of it, 1\ 
| had resolved to disobey at all hazards,” and immediate- 

| ly despatched an express to General Harrison, giving} 
|him that information. Immediately on the arrival of 


writers to be about ninety. 

During the engagement 1 saw Croghan often, and 
witnessed with delight his intrepid and gallant conduct, 
which I firmly believe never has been surpassed at any 
time or on any occasion. 

In the heat of the action I frequently heard him cx- 
claim, ‘‘ Huzza my brave fellows, we are hewing them 
to pieces; five Minutes more, and we’ll blow them to 
hell. By H——n every officer and soldier has immor- 
talized himself,” &c., &e.; and throughout the whole 
affair he evinced the greatest solicitude for the safety 
of every one but himself. 

The sagacity displayed in arranging the cannon so as 
to open a masked embrasure to rake the enemy in the 
ditch, at the point e¥idently selected by them for the 
breach—in placing logs on pins near the top of the 
pickets which could be tilted off by one man, and being 
from twenty to thirty feet long, of heavy timber, swept 
every thing before them—his tact in piling bags of 
sand against the pickets wher: ver the enemy attempted 
to make a breach with their cannon, by which means 
each point of attack grew stronger from the moment 
it was assailed—are worthy of any general, of any age. 

You are right, sir, in my judgment, in saying that 
the Government has not done justice to Col. Croghan, 


jate war; the cefences were incompetent and hastily | this express, General Harrison despatched Lieut. Col. | for his conduct in that affair, which is without parallel 


constructed ; the disparity of force was great; the re- 
sistance was vigorous and successful, and an unusual 
number of assailants were killed and wounded. 

I believe the capture of that post would have pro- 
duced very unfortn effects upon the.operations on 
the frontier. Even had not compedied General 
Harrison eventually back’ upon the settlements, 
it would have given idence to the encmy’s troops, 
and to the Indians. It'wight have encourag@d them to 
make an attack upon our boats at Clgaveland, and upon 
our vesselsat Erie. The destructidnof our armed ves- 
sels, and with it, the loss of our naval ascendancy upon 
the lake, or the capture of our boats, would have pre- 
sented the attainment ofthe objects of the campaign; 
and the Indians, flushtd “with success, would have 
spread along the frontief&of Ohio, carrying with them 
the usual horrors of savage warfare. 

Being at the time within hearing of the guns fired 
by the British, and waiting with anxiety the issue, the 
importance attached to the result is fresh in my recol- 
lection. 








Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
LEW. CASS. 
Hon. W. C. Preston, 
Military Committee, U. S. Senate. 


WasuInGTon City, March 25th, 1834. 


Dear Sir: Your letter of the 20th has been re- 
ceived, and I most cheerfully comply with your re- 
quest, in giving such an account of the transactions at 
Sandusky as my memory at this late period, and my 
time will enable me to do. 

About the 20th of July, 1813, General Harrison, then 
at Lower Sandusky, hearing that the British army had 


| Ball, with his squadron of dragoons, with orders to 
arrest Croghan, bring him to head quarters, (which 
was done,) and sent another officer to take the com- 
|mand. By this time, in consequence of his not arriv- 
ing agreeably to his expectations and orders, the Gen- 
eral abandoned all idea of a retreat, although his muni- 
tions and stures were piled up ready to be set on fire as 
soon as Croghan should reach Seneca; and it is not 
doubted that if Croghan had arrived according to or- 
ders, General Harrison would have retreated instantly, | 





in the military annals of our country. 

As to myself, having acted but a very subordinate 
part, I never did, nor do not now, set up any claim for 
distinction. To know that I did my duty to my coun- 
try, though not hardened into manhood, was then and 
is now enough for me. Kut of him I feel no delicacy 
in saying, that great injustice has been done to him in 
being overlooked by the Government—and by the erro- 
neous statements of historians. 

M’Afee, the historian of the late war, and Dawson, 


leaving the whole frontier, our fleet at Erie, and the|the biographer of General Harrison, have studiously 
| boats and stores at Cleaveland, (the destruction of| kept out of view that the object of the invasion was the 
| which was the object of the invasion and movements | destruction of our ships under Commodore Perry at 
down the lake) at the mercy of the enemy. Presqu’ Isle, and the boats and stores at Cleaveland— 

After being detained one night, Croghan was re-| these were looked upon with great solicitude by the 
turned to Sandusky and reinstated in his command—| British—were reconnoitred—and on one or two occa- 
an occasion which gave indescribable joy to thé officers | sions, were attempted to be destroyed by landing the 
and soldiers in the fort, and which could only be equal-|small force on board of their fleet. They have also 
led in intensity of feeling by the chagrin and mortifi-| failed to account for the movement of the whole 
cation felt at his arrest. Especially was this event) British forces down the lake in the direction of Cleave- 
pleasing to those officers who had sustained him in dis-| land and Erie, before their defeat at Sandusky, which 
obeying the order, resolved as they were, when he| was attacked to gratify their Indian allies, who de- 





was arrested, to share his fate, be it good or evil. 
Soon after his return, the enemy, so long expected, 
made his appearance and demanded a surrender—Cro- | 


I need hardly say, after what has been related, that | 
their appearance, relieving us from our long suspense, 
was hailed with seeming joy by the major, and most, if| 
not by all, of his command. 


his return just in time to meet the enemy, inspired his 





and which alone renders man invincible. 





manded the scalps and plunder of the place. They 
have kept out of view the fact that General Harrison 
had determined to retreat to the interior after burning 


ghan answered by directing Ensign Shipp to assure | all the supplies which he had collected ; that he ordered 
General Proctor that he would be blown to hell first'!| Major Croghan to abandon and burn Fort Stephenson ; 


that his refusal to obey and failure to arrive at head 
quarters, prevented this retreat and consequent destruc- 
tion of our fleet, millions of public stores, and expo- 
sure of five hundred miles of frontier to the combined 


The excitement produced by what had occurred, and} enemy. 


Both have stated that General Harrison never doubted 


command with an enthusiasm rarely, if ever, surpassed, | that Major Croghan would be able to repulse an ene- 


my of near two thousand, aud which they say he us- 
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derstood to be five thousand, with one hundred and 
thirty men (his effective force on the day of the bat- 
tle,) one six pounder with ammunition for only seven 
shots, and about forty rounds for the small arms}; when 
the fact was notorious that General Harrison was heard 
to say, during the siege, when the firing could be 
heard in his camp, speaking of Croghan, “the blood be 
on his own head; I wash my hands of it;”” not doubt- 
ing for a moment, nor did any one with him, that the 
garrison would be cut off. 
With great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
JOSEPH DUNCAN. 


— 


ar 


Col. Preston, 
Military Committee, Senate. 


The gallant defence of Fort Stephenson, whether 
we take into cfnsideration the circumstances attending 
it, or the consequence resulting from it, was among 
the most brilliant achievements of the late war. To it 
may beattributed the subsequent victory on the lake, 
and the protection of that entire frontier. That the 
main object of the British was an attack on Erie, and 
the destruction or capture of our naval stores at that 
place, is matter of history. In a despatch of the 18th 
of July, 1813, General De Rottenburg wrote to Com- 
modore Barclay, as follows: 


Sr. Davips, 18th July, 1813. 


Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 10th instant, and have to inform 
you in reply thereto, that a force of nearly 400 men 
are directed to march in successive divisions upon 
Long Point, as detailed in my letter to General Proc- 
tor of this day’s date. I am fully impressed with the 
indispensable necessity of an attack upon Presqu’ Isle 
(Erie,) and should have co-operated with you long 
ago, had I possessed the meams of so doing. | trust it 
will not yet be too late, and that you will lose no time 
in making your arrangements for taking up the troops 
from Long Point. 

1 have the honor e, sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


FRANCIS DE ROTTENBURG, 
M. General. 
Commodore BARCLAY, &c. 


And Sir George Prevost, writing to General Proc- 
tor, on the 11th of July, 1815, says: 

‘©The ordnance and naval stores you require must 
be taken from the enemy, whose resources on Lake 

rie must become yours. 
do not find Captain Barclay well disposed to play that 
game.” 

They made the attempt, and on the 16th of August, 
General De Rottenburg wrote to General Proctor: 
**L sincerely lament that you have been compelled by 
your Indian force to undertake an expedition contrary 
to your own judgment, and ultimately with inadequate 
numbers, the result of which has been so disastrous. | 
knew by experience that no reliance can be placed on 
Indians—they move off at the moment when they are 
most wanted.”’ 

This was after the attack had been made and failed; 
but, had Fort Stephenson been carried, Evie would 
have fallen, our naval stores collected there captured, 
and the supremacy of the lake been Jost. The conse- 
quences would have been fatal. 





A Resonurrion presenting a gold medal to George 
Croghan, and a sword to each of the oilicers under 
his command, for their gallantry and good conduct, 


in the defence of Fort Stephenson, in eighteen hun- | 


dred and thirteen. 


Resolved, &c., That the President of the United 
States be requested to cause a gold medal to be struck, 
with suitable emblems and devices, and presented to 
Colorel Croghan, in testimony of the high sense enter- 
tained by Congress of his gallantry and good conduct 
in the defence of Fort Stephenson ; and that he present 
a sword to each of the following officers engaged in 
that affair: to Captain James Hunter, to the elest male 
representative of Lieutenant Benjamin Johnston, and 
te Lieutenants Cyrus A. Baylor, John Meek, Ensign 


Joseph Duncan, and the nearest male representative of| 1818, 


Knsign Edmund Shipp, deceased. 
Approved : February 13th, 1835.. 


Iam much mistaken if you| 


We find the following memorandum among the pa- 
pers before the Senate’s Committee, who reported the 
resolution voting a medal to Colonel Croghan, anda 
sword each to Captain James Hunter, to the eldest male 
representative of Lieutenant Benjamin Johnston, and 
to Lieutenants Cyrus A. Baylor, John Meek, Ensign 
Joseph Duncan, and the nearest male representative of 
Ensign Edmund Shipp, deceased. The perusal will no 
doubt be as gratifying to our readers as to us. It is 
therefore inserted. 


Thanks of Congress presented to the following named 
persons: 

March 3, to Commodore Preble, the officers and 
crews of his squadron. 

January 6, to Captain O. H. Perry, the officers 
and crews of his squadron. 

October 20, to Captain Macdonough, the offi- 
cers and crews of his squadron. 

November 3, to General Brown, and the officers 
and men of his army. 

November 3, to General Gaines, and the officers 
and men of his command. 

November 3, to General Macomb, and the offi- 
cers and men of his army. 

February 27, to General Jackson, and the offi- 
cers and men of his army. 

April 4, to General Harrison, and the officers 
and men of his army. 

April 4, to Gov. Shelby, and the officers and men 
under his command. 


1805, 
1814, 
1814, 
1814, 
1814, 
1814, 
1815, 
1818, 
1818, 


duct, &c. 
March 29, to Captain Thomas Truxtun. 
March 3, to Commodore Edward Preble. 


1500, 

1805, 

1513, 
sioned officers of the frigate Constitution. 

January 29, to Captain Stephen Decatur and 
commissioned officers of his ship. 

January 29, to Captain Jacob Jones and commis- 
sioned officers of his ship. 


1813, 
1813, 











tenants Bush and Funk, 
March 3, to Captain William Bainbridge an4 


January 6, to Captain Oliver Hazard Perry. 

, January 6, to Captain Jesse D. Elliott. 

January 6, to the nearest male relative of Lieu- 
tenant John Brooks. 

January 6, to the commissioned officers on board 
Captain O. H. Perry’s fleet on Lake Erie. 
January 6, to the nearest male relative of Lieut. 

William Burrows. 
January 6, to Lieut. Edward R. McCall, and 
commissioned officers of the brig Enterprise. 
1814, January 6, tothe nearest male relative of Captain 
| James Lawrence. 
| 1814, January 6, to the commissioned officers of sloop 
of war Hornet. 
| 1814, October 20, to Captain Thomas Macdonough. 
11814, October 20, to Captain Robert Henley. 
| 1814, October 20, to Lieut. Stephen Cassin. 
11814, October 20, to the commissioned officers on board 
| Captain Macdonough’s fleet, on Lake Cham- 
| plain. 
| 
| 





1814, 


| 1814, 


t 


| 1814, October 20, to the nearest male relative of Lieut. 

| Peter Gambie, and Lieut. John Stansbury. 

| 1814, October 21, to Captain Lewis Warrington. 

| 1814, 
sloop of war Peacock. 

November 3, Captain Johnston Blakeley. 

November 3, to the commissioned officers 
sloop of war Wasp. 

November 3, to Major General Brown. 

November 3, to Major General Scott 

November 3, to Brigadier General Ripley. 

November 3, to Brigadier General Miller. 

November 3, to Major General Porter. 

November 3, to Major General Gaines. 

November 3, to Major General Macomb. 

February 27, to Major General Jackson. 

February 22, to Captain Charles Stewart. 

February 22, to the commissioned officers of fri- 
gate Constitution. 

February 22, to Captain James Biddle and com- 
missioned officers of the Hornet. 

April 4, to Major General Harrison. 

1818, April 4, to Governor Shelby. 

1826, May 18, to Lieutenant Silas Duncan. 


| i814, 
i814, 





i 1814, 
| i814, 
iSt4, 
11814, 
} 1814, 
11814, 
11514, 
|1815, 
1816, 

1816, 


1816, 


it 
Medals voted by Congress to officers, for good con- 


January 29, to Captain Isaac Hull and commis- | 


January 29, to the nearest male relative of Lieu- | 


commissioned officers of frigate Constitution. | 


October 21, to each commissioned officer of 














Swords voted by Congress for gallant conduct, §c. 

1802, February 3, to Lieutenant Sterett. 

1804, November 27, to Captain Decatur. 

1805, March 3, to each commissioned officer and mid- 
shipman who distinguished themsel ves in Com- 
modore Preble’s attaek on Tripoli. 

1813, March 3, to Lieutenant J. D. Elliott. 

1813, January 6, to each midshipman and sailing mas- 
ter in Captain Perry’s fleet on Lake Erie, and 
to the relatives of those slain. 

1814, October 20, to each midshipman and sailing mas- 
ter in Captain Macdonough’s fleet on Lake 
Champlain. 

1814, October 21, to each midshipman and sailing mas- 
ter of sloop Peacock. 

| 1814, November 3, to same, of sloop Wasp. 


| 1818, April 4, to Colonel R. M. Johnson. 
' 





In connection with the foregoing documents, and in 
| corroboration of the American accounts of the attack 
lon Fort Stephenson, we subjoin an extract from a work 
| published sometime afterwards, written by a British 
| officer who accompanied the expedition. 


A CANADIAN CAMPAIGN, 


BY A BRITISH OFFICER. 
Late in July another expedition, consisting of a part 
| of the 41st, and several hundred Indians, accompanied 
|by a few pieces of light artillery, was undertaken 
| against the enemy’s fortress on the Miami. Landing 
}on the right bank of the river, a small battery of 6- 
|pounders was erected on the site of that previously 
destroyed by General Harrison, and rather with a view 
| of decoying the enemy from his strong hold, than with 
jany idea of making a serious impression on his works. 
| After having waited several days in the vain expecta- 
tion of being attacked, General Proctor, to whom in- 
formation had been conveyed that a supply of provis- 
}ions was on its route for, and daily expected by the 


| garrison, availing himself of a rainy, misty day, when 
| the view could not be extended beyond a few hundred 
| yards, caused a heavy fire of musquetry to be kept up by 
the troops and Indians, posted along the skirt of the 
frage adjoining the fort, for the purpose of inducing 
the enemy to believe their convoy was attacked. This 
| stratagem, however, failed to produce the effect de- 
|sired ; the expedition was reimbarked, and its direction 
|changed to Sandusky, a hostile fortress built on the 
river of that name, emptying itself into Lake Erie at a 
| distance of some leagues, andin a southwestern course 
| from the mouth of the Miami. 
| During the short period that we were employed be- 
|fore Fort Meigs, a young Indian of the Sawkie tribe 
fell a victim to bis utter ignorance of the use or effect 
of shells. Being out with a reconnoitring party of his 
| countrymen, among whom a few bombs were thrown 
from the garrison, he perceive! one at some little dis- 
tance with the fuse still burnipg. Struck by the no- 
| velty of the sight, the young ae ran up to the spot, 
jand was in the act of touching the shell with his fin- 
| gers when it exploded, tearing out his bowels, and 
mangling his limbs ina frightful manner. Being ason 
| of one of their chiefs, he was interred by his tribe with 
jall the solemnity peculiar to the Indians on those oc- 
jcasions. The fierce wild air of the warriors, whose 
| countenances spoke the desire they entertained of re- 
venging his death, the originality of their costume, con- 
trasting with that of the officers present at the cere- 
| mony, and the sombre silence which reigned through- 








of | out the group, heightened in effect by the deep gloom 


| of the forest in which they were assembled, composed a 
|singular and romantic picture, in which melancholy 

;grandeur and imposing savageness shone principally 
| conspicuous. 

The expedition having reached the Sandusky river 
‘early on the Ist of August, a landing was effected on 
the same day, and within range of the enemy’s guns, 
several ineffectual discharges from which passed over 
the troops as they traversed a plain several hundred 
yards in extent, in order to gaiw the wood, on the skirt 
of which it was intended to plant the batteries. These 


being immediately erected, at daybreak on-the follow- 
ing morning our fire was opened, and continued until 
three o’clock in the afternoon of the 2d, when, it be- 
ing evident that no breach could be effected on the 





stockade work, General Proctor resolved to attempt it 
by assault. Accordingly at four o’clock the troops, 
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divided into four columns of 120 men each, were put 
in motion, and advancing through the plain in double 
quick time, were suffered to approach within fifty 
yards before they were met by the destructive fire of 
the enemy. The strong line of picketing constituting 
their defence was surrounded by a ditch flanked by bat- 
teries, and beyond the ditch was a deep ravine covered 
with brushwood, and more or less approximate to the 
place, according to its windings. Far from being 
checked by the severe fire of the Americans, the divis- 
ions redoubled their exertions, and vying with each 
other to take the lead, dashed down the ravine, and 
clambering up the opposite steep, were soon beneath 
the walls of the fort. Not a fascine, however, had 
been provided; and although axes had been distributed 


colonel; neither was his conduct without its reward ir 
the approbation of the sex, whose favor and encourage- 
ment seldom fail to act a3 incentives to the acquisition 
of military fame. The ladies of Ohio (the State in 
which Colonel Croghan was born) subscribed a con- 
siderable sum, with which an elegant sword was pur- 
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Major General Macoms, of the Army, after having 





chased and presented by themselves, It is with pecu- 
liar satisfaction that I find myself enabled to record an | 
act of courtesy on the part of this gentleman, not un- | 
worthy of the days of chivalry. An officer having 
been despatched to Sandusky with a flag, some days | 
subsequent to the assault, in order to obtain the ex-| 
change of the wounded and prisoners, was received | 
with much politeness by the commandant, who at the | 
moment of departure drew from his secretary a pair of | 


visited Detroit, Montreal and Quebec, returned to 
Washington yesterday. 





The U.S. ship of the line Delaware, Commodore 
Patterson, is daily expected at Norfolk from the Medi- 
terranean. 

The Fairfield is believed to be on her return to the 





‘pistols, which had been lost in the brushwood of the | 








among a body of men selected for the purpose, they 
were so blunted by constant use, that it would have 
been the work of hours to cut through the triple line 
of pickets, even if an enemy had not been there to in- 
terrupt its progress. In defiance of this difficulty, the 


‘ i C lnitea & A ag “Be : 
ravine during our retreat, at. night. | United States, with Commodore Wadsworth on board 


Presuming, fron : 
> | The Vincennes, Captain Aulick, will return to the 


the workmanship and style, that they might be, what| 


rally imagining that their loss must be regretted by | 





axemen leaped without hesitation into the ditch, and 
attempted to acquit themselves of their duty; but they | 
were speedily swept away by the guns from the batte- 
ries, charged with musquet balls and slugs, and direct- | 
ed with fatal precision. | 

The troops had established themselves on the edge of 
the ditch, but it was impossible to scale without the aid | 
of ladders or fascines; and within a few paces of the) 
enemy only, they saw their comrades fall on every | 
hand, with no hope of avenging their deaths. The) 
second division had only two officers attached to it. | 
Brevet Lieutenant Colonel Short, of the 4st, was 
killed while descending the ravine at the head of his 
column, when, the command devolving on Lieutenant 


Gordon of the same regiment, that officer, encouraging | 


his men, and calling on them to follow his example, 
was one of the first in the ditch, and was in the act of 
cutting the picketing with his sabre, when a ball, fired 
from a wall piece, struck him in the breast. Although 
dangerously wounded, he refused to abandon his post, 
and continued to animate hisemen by his example, till 
a second ball, fired from the same piece, and lodging in 
his brain, left the division without an officer. ‘The ac- 


tion had continued nearly two hours without producing | 
the slightest impression on the enemy, when the bugles | 


sounded the “ cease firing,’ and the men were ordered 
to lie flat on the ground on the edge of the ravine. 
The first division were so«near the enemy, that they 
could distinctly hear the various orders given in the 


fort, and the faint voices of the wounded and dying in | 


the ditch, calling out for water, which the enemy had 
the humanity to lower to them on the instant. 
continuing in this position until nine o’clock, the 


column received an order to effect their retreat in si- | 


Jence, which was done accordingly, the enemy merely 
firing a few volleys of musquetry, which produced no 
material effect. 


returned to Ambertsburg. Our Joss in this affair was 
severe ; that of the Ist division alone, consisting chiefly 
of the light company of the 4lst, which had attacked 
the enemy at the strongest point, and under his very 
works, was five and thirty men. 

During the assault, no assistance whatever was af- 
forded by the Indians, who, unaccustomed to this;mode 
of warfare, contented themselves with remaining quiet 
spectators of the scene. The ‘‘ devoted men” alone, 
to whom I have before alluded, followed close in the 
rear of one of the columns, but they had not long wit- 
nessed the effect of the enemy’s fire on the divisions, 
when they retreated to the wood with a precipitation, 
which with any other people would be attributed to 
cowardice, but with the natives could only be con- 
sidered as the effect of habit. They expressed much 
astonishment at the coolness and intrepidity with which 
the men supported the fire of the enemy, without re- 
turning it until arrived at the edge of the ditch; and 
concluded by saying that they had ever hitherto deem- 
ed themselves the bravest nation in the world, but 
were now willing to concede that distinction to the 
warriors of the Great Father. 


The garrison of Sandusky, when attacked, consisted 
of a force inferior in numbers to that of the assailing 
columns, and was commanded by Major Croghan of the 
line, a promising officer, only nineteen years of age. 
The gallant defence made by him on this occasion met 
with the highest encomiums from his countrymen, and 
he was immediately promoted to the rank of lieutenant 


| the revised statute on the militia, by striking therefrom 


After | 


The troops being re-embarked the| 
same night, the expedition descended the river, and) 


their possessor, he begged the officer in question to| 
take charge of, and present them to the individual to | 


whom they belonged. It is unnecessary to add that they on the 21st for Gibraltar, 
|ing the winter in the south of Europe. 


were gratefully received. 





‘a — | 
Mixirr1a Brrxu.—The House of Representatives of 
assachusetts has been engaged in an animated debate | 

a proposition of Mr. Bigelow, of Boston, to amend 


M 


on 


the long and cumbrous list of exempts. The law has | 
hitherto exempted from militia duty the following per- | 
jsons, viz: the lieutenant-governor, members of the | 
j|executive council; the members of the legislature ; | 
| Justices of the Supreme, the common pleas, the muni- 
| cipal, the probate and police courts; registers of pro-| 


., bate and deeds; clerks of courts; secretary, treasurer, | 


and attorney general; the clerksin the state departments; | 
sherifisand deputies; officers and students of calleges, | 
academies, schools, private and public; ministers of | 
ithe Gospel, of every denomination; physicians and | 
| surgeons, and divinity students. The motion was to) 
strike all these from the list, thereby placing those in- | 
dividuals, in respect to military duty, upon a level 
with the rest of society. The ground taken by Mr. 
Bigelow in support of the amendment was, in sub- 
stance, that the militia system was established for the | 
|support of civil government and defence of life and! 
property ; that in the preservation of these blessings all 
classes were equally interested; that all classes ought 
therefore to bear their proportion of the burthen of de- 
fending those privileges; that the militia duty has been 
hitherto unjustly and unequally apportioned, it having 
devolved almost exclusively upon the middle and 
| poorer classes of society; that this unequal apportion- 
ment has been a fruitful and well grounded cause of 
| discontent, and has done much towards rendering the 


} 
| 


were entirely at variance with the spirit of our institu- 
j tions, and that there was no good reason why those 
| who accepted offices, or were voluntarily engaged in 
professional or literary pursuits, should not contribute 
by personal service, or pecuniary penalty, to the sup- 
port of the militia, as well as the merchant, the me- 
chanic, or the laborer. 

The amendment finally prevailed by large majorities, | 
the question being taken on each specification of ex-| 
emption, separately. Upon the question of striking! 
out the clause exempting the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, the vote stood 173 to 125; on the clause ex- 
empting ministers 157 to 137. The bill then passed to | 
be engrossed. Whether the Senate will accede to this | 
important amendment remains to be seen. It is sin-| 
cerely to be hoped they will, for the public have long | 
demanded a more equal distribution of the militia bur- | 
then, and we concur with an evening journal in con- 
sidering ‘‘this as the first step towards restoring the 
respectability of the militia system.”—Boston Courier. 


| 
} 
| 
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system odious and unpopular; that these exemptions which, connected with the political events of his day, 





eopies for one dollar, 
Sept. 22—tf 


in fact they actually were, old family arms, and natu- | United States by the way of the East Indies. 


Commodore Hull and family sailed from New York 
with the intention of spend- 


command of the Navy Yard at Pensacola, vice W, 
| Chauncey, deceased. 





It is said that the command of the Navy Yard at 
Washington was tendered to Commodore Biddle, and 


| declined. 





Among the productions of the prolific English press, 
we may notice, as out of the ordinary way, an original 
work “the Life and Times of General Washington,” 
by Cyrus R. Edmonds, being a continuation of the 
Family Library. 

The following notice of this book is from the London 
United Service Gazette. 


**The work under notice pretends to no higher 
character than a compilation, but it is a compilation 


|carefully and judiciously made from materials which, 


fortunately for the writer, were very copiousand yalu- 
able. The history of the era of American indepen- 
dence is so far identified with the biography of Wash- 
ington, that it was scarcely possible to write it without 
associating with it a history of the times in which he 
lived, In the lives of Washington by Americans, 
however, the authors have, with a pardonable vanity, 
confined their narration to those parts of his history 


reflect the greatest glory upon the American people : 
‘they seem (says his present biographer) to have 
almost studiously avoided those virtues of his private 
life, which, though essential to the interest of biogra- 
phy, would divert the attention from the cause to 
which their hero was devoted.’ Mr. Edmonds has 
endeavored in the work before us, and that with con- 
siderabe success, to supply these deficiencies. His 
volume forms a valuable addition to one of the most 
delightful series of publications which the good taste 
of medern times has produced.”’ 


ARRIVALS AT WASHINGTON. 


Oct. 21—Major W. Gates, Ist Art’y, at Col. Learned’s. 
22—Gen. J. E. Wool, Inspector Gen., at Fuller’s, 
23—Lt. W. Seawell, 7th Infantry, Gerogetown, 

Lt. J. A. d’Lagnel, 2d Art’y, 6 Buildings, 
26—Lt. H. Garner, Adjutant 3d Artillery. 
Assist. Sur. P. Minis, at Fuller’s. 





PASSENGERS ARRIVED. 

Ar Cuarveston, 8. C., Oct. 17, per ship A 
from New York, Lieut. J. D. Knight, of the Navy, 
Per steampacket David Brown, from New York, Maj. 
B. A. Boynton, 2d Infantry U.S. Army. Per steam. 
packet Dolphin, from Norfolk, Dr. W. A. Berry, of 
the Army, and Dr. W. Plumstead, of the Navy ; Lieut, 
J. B. Magruder, of the Army, lady and child, were 
landed at Smithville. 
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Communications. 


a 


THE NEW INFANTRY TACTICS. 
No. III. 


i shall now proceed with the Report of the French 
Commission, turning aside, if possible, from the Clair- 
faitsand Young Fograms—those croakers, produced un- 
der “the green mantle ” * of a calm world, anda long 
peace,” who, on this subject, have whiled away an 
an og spring and summer of the Army and Navy Chro- 
nicle. 


“TITLE II, Parr II, Les. 2.—Manual of Arms. 


“The rules prescribed in the Ordinance [of 1791] 
for teaching this lesson are excellent, having the ad- 
vantage of preparing the recruit to enter the battalion 
in the shortest possible time. It was yet, however, to 
be desired that this instruction should begin with the 
times [pauses, motions] of the manual which are the 
easiest. The Commission has made this change, and 
among the times which the soldier ought to be taught, 
before Joading, there are several which have the ad- 
vantage of preparing him for that more difficult part 
of the exercise. 

** According to the Ordinance the men in all cases 
who fire standing, have, in order to come to the aim, 
to lower the piece suddenly, and to slip the left hand 
upon it to the tail-band. This movement has the ten- 
dency to drop the muzzle too low, and consequently to 
cause the fire to be delivered too low. We have, there- 
fore, changed it. The soldier will now, after cocking, 
and before taking aim, let his piece slip thro’ the left 
hand to the tail band; in this way, the hand, already 
grasping the piece at the place where it is to remain 
(when the butt is brought to the shoulder in taking 
aim) the muzzle is less liable to be dropped too low. 

** We have added to the manual a new time—that of 
shifting arms to the right shoulder. This position is to 
be taken in the march by the front instead of the sup- 
port arms. ‘Two advantages result from the change: 
each man occupies, in his rank, about the same space 
as at the carry, and he is more relieved, because the 
arm that habitually bears the piece, is left, for the pe- 
riod, perfectly free. 

« The Ordinance is silent as to the cadence to be ob- 
served in the manual of arms, which it is necessary to 
fix ; for in many regiments, it has become so slow that 
the men can scarcely fire twice ina minute. This ca- 
dence we have established at the ninetieth part of the 
minute, ag it had previously been by the minister’s cir- 
eular of May 17, 1822.” 

This circular, it may be observed, was the only offi- 
cial alteration made in Guibert’s Book in forty years, 
and it was never, till 1831, incorporated with his text. 

The word time, is used above, in a sense not familiar 
to those who are unacquainted with the sword-exer- 
cise, or the Salle d’Escrime. It has been adopted in 
the new Tactics, and, from a like necessity, in the Bri- 
tish Manual and Platoon Exercises. 

** Lesson 3. Loading in quick time, 

«“ This denomination éxpressing neither the object of 
the lesson, nor the manner of executing it, the head 
has been changed to—lvad in four times.” 

The American Book of 1825. has in this lesson, the 
subordinate’ head of loading in quickest time. In the 
new Tactics, with a view to harmony, charge a volonté 
js translated to load at will. 


“Parr III, Les. 2.—The march by the front. 


‘The Ordinance does not permit the oblique march 
in quick time. This movement, however, being of 
great utility in the battalion manwuvres, which, accord- 
ing to this revision, ought to be made in the quick step, 
and the oblique march being susceptible of execution 
with as much regularity in quick time as in common, 
we have prescribed that troops shall be exercised in 
marching obliquely in quick time, 





“Les. 4.— Wheels in marching. 


“The Commission has made a slight change in the 
principles of this movement. The pivot man is to take 
steps one third, instead of a fourth, of the full pace, 
because, the -three ranks, with knapsacks on, having a 
depth of little more than six feet [American}]—and the 
rules for all the manceuvres are established on this sup- 
position—the wheeling point cannot be cleared, in time, 
without that extension,” 


The change, here noticed, is indispensable to three 
ranks, and of no sort of injury to a formation in two. 

Under this fourth lesson, in the new American Tac- 
tics, No. 382, the words ‘if in a single rank ” are in- 
serted, in order to place the principle there laid, down 
in harmony with Nos. 614 and 665. In this way a dis- 
crepancy isovercome which exists, at least in terms, in 
the French Books of 1791, and 1831, and in ours of 
1815 and 1825. 


“ To stack arms. 


** We have placed at the end of the School of the Sol- 
dier an instruction for stacking and resuming arms. It 
is proper that each should be executed in the same man- 
ner by all the regiments.” 

There is nothing in the French Book of 1791 on this 
subject. The omission was supplied in our Books of 
1815 and 1825; but the manner adopted from the 
French Book of 1831, is preferable for two ranks, and 
also applies to three. 

In the French Books of 1791 and 1831, as in ours of 
1815 and 1835, not a word is said of the balance 
step, the side step or the step short. 
steps belongs to the system. They were interpolated in 
our Book of 1825, and on reflection, will be acknowl- 
edged by all to be wholly useless as specific heads of 
instruction, 


“TITLE I11.—Scuoon or THE Company. 
“Les. I, Art. 4,—The fire of two ranks (or by file.) 


‘© The progression established by the Ordinance for the 
commencement of this fire is much too slow. Expe- 
riments made with the greatest care at the camp of 
Saint-Omer demonstrated that the front-right-hand-man 
of a company, consisting of twenty files, had fired five 
rounds at the moment the man on the opposite flank 
had fired the first time. This progression we have 
changed; the front rank man of every file takes aim the 
instant that his right-hand-neighbour draws back his 
piece to reload; in this way, number one fires the se- 
cond time when number fourteen fires the first and 
thus the greatest vivacity is promptly given to the fire 
of the whole front. 

*“The Ordinance prescribes that the captain shall 
place himself, pending this fire, opposite to his interval, 
one pace behind the rear rank. We have changed his 
position to four paces behind the centre of the company, 
in order that he may the better superintend the firing 
of his men.” 

In the American Book of 1825, altho’ it is said in the 
School of the Soldier, No. 312, that the second “ file 
will aim at the instant when the first has fired,” yet, 
in the Schoo] of the Company, same Book, No. 495, 
where the rule is laid down more formally, we have 
‘*the next file will aim at the instant the first which 
has just fired, primes.’ This is liable to all the censure 
contained in the Report. 

This particular mode of firing (the most used in bat- 
tle) is called in the new Tatics, in the alternative, the 
fire of two ranks, or by file, according as the formation 
may be in three or two ranks. If in three, the first 
command is—fire by two ranks, as a double advertise- 
ment that the front rank is not to kneel, and that the 
rear is not to fire. The formation being in two ranks, 
the caution is, simply—fire by file, as in the Book of 
1825. Can any but grognards pretend to say that this 
is ‘a distinction without a difference”? 


“Arr. 5. To fire by the rear rank. 


**We have substituted this denomination for the old 
one—to fire to the rear. The change is made in order 
to put the school by the company in harmony with that 
of the Battalion, in which we have given rules for ma- 
neuvring by the rear rank. 


** Les. LI, Arr. 4. (No. 560.) Remarks on quick 
time. 


** The swiftness of this step remains fixed at 100 per 
minute, but we have thought that, under particular 
circumstances, it may be carried to 130 instead of 120, 
the number of steps fixed by the Ordinance.” 

In the American Book of 1825, those numbers were 
fixed at 120 and 150, respectively ; but experience hay- 
ing shown those rates to be too high, they are, by the 





new Tactics, reduced to 110 and 140, and the latter 
number of steps made the double quick time of Skir- 
mishers, which, by the run, may again be much accel- 
erated, 


Neither of these | 











“Lesson VI. 


“* The commission has changed the order in which 
the articles of this lesson are given in the Ordinance. 
The third, which comprehends the movement of break- 
ing and forming company by platoon, in march, is made 
the first, because, this movement being applicable ta 
the column in route, it ought to precede the article that 
treats of this column.” 

In the American Book of 1825, a farther diminution 
of column, by sections, was introduced, but there was 
no such movement in the French Ordinance of 1791, 
nor in our Book of 1815. In the new French Book, 
and in our new Tactics, this movement will be found 
under the head—column in route, and in this place only 
isit wanted. 

“Art. 2. Diminishing and increasing front by 

file, &c. 


‘* This movement being only applicable to the column 
in route, we have prescribed that files shall be broken 
off solely from the side of the guide, in order that the 
commander may, at any time, cause the company to 
pass from the march by the front, to the march by 
the flank.” 

Precisely for the reason, here stated, the same change 
was introduced into the American Book of 1825, and 
by the same hand recently employed upon our new 
Tactics. 

“Art.2. Jomarch the column in route, &c. 


** As this article may be considered the element of 
the column in route of the school of the Battalion, the 
Commission has thought it necessary to give it more 
extension than it had in the Ordinance, and hence it 
has been entirely re-constructed upon the following 
principles: ~ j 

‘1st. The column marches habitually by company ; 

“ 2nd. The width of way becoming insufficient, the 
company breaks by platoon ; 

“© 3d. The column, magching by platoon, when the 
way again becomes too narrow, platoons break into sec- 
tions, if the companies are of twenty files or more ; if 
of less than twenty files, the platoons are reduced to a 
front of seven by breaking off files, 

** 4th. The way becomingstill narrower, the column 
resumes the cadenced pace, when files are broken off 
till the front is diminished to five ; 

“Sth. Finally, the defile becoming too narrow for 
five men abreast, exclusive of the chief of subdivision, 
the march by the flank is assumed.” 

These principles are carried out both in the school of 
the company and that of the Battalion, of the new 
French Book, and also in our new Tactics. - In the Jat- 
ter, the details for the two-rank-formation are, under 
this head, as in all other places, given. The minute 
changes, all of which, it is beleived, are for the better, 
are numerous. Of these, two only need to be here 
noticed:—1. Arms are borne at will, at the commands 
route step—march, without any further command 3; and 
2. The ranks open out to twenty-eight inches ( Ameri- 
can) only, which the Report states, upon experiment, 
to be found ‘sufficient to enable the men to march at 
will and without constraint.” 


te “ART. 4. 


“We have made a slight change under this head; 
the two guides face about; the captain conducts the 
leading file, and when he aligns the company, he takes 
care to include it between the two guides. 

“This movement has, over that of the Ordinance, 
the advantage of giving the means of replacing the 
company on the same alignment. 


ArT. 5. 


“The Ordinance prescribes the establishment of the 
line of battle at four paces, at least, from the flank of 
the column which we have extended to ten, because, 
the subdivisions have [in three ranks] with the file clo- 
sers, a depth of about ten feet six inches [American,} 
and as they are to be halted at three paces from the line 
of battle, there would only be two paces between the 
file closers and the files of the subdivisions in march.” 

In our new Tactics that distance is either ten, or 
nine paces, according as the formation may be in three, 
or two ranks. 


** General remarks on the school of the company. 


Countermarch. 


‘The Commission has prescribed that the third les. 
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son shall only be executed with arms carried, because, 
this position being the only one that can lead recruits 
to march correctly in line, it is necessary they should 
be early habituated to it. In the march in column, we 
may, to avoid fatigue, cause arms to be shifted to the 
right shoulder, and in the march by the flank cause 
them tv be supported. The latter we reject, in the 
march by the front, because, each man, occupying less 
space [by about two inches] than with his piece carried, 
and still maintaining the touch of the elbow, the line 
becomes too much closed, at halting, or on returning 
to the carry. This inconvenience, slight in a subdivis- 
ion of but few files, becomes, ina battalion in line, im- 
mense, sufficient indeed to destroy the regularity of the 
march.’’—See, on this subject, in our new Tactics, No. 
767, and page 186, volume second. 


“« From three ranks to form two, and reciprocally. 





“ We have placed at the end of the School of the 
Company, [at the beginning in the new American Book] 
this movement, the utility of which has been demon- 
strated in our remarks on Title 1. 


* Being in three, or two ranks, to form one. 


‘This movement is of but little use except for in- 
spections in detail. It is proper that it should be exe- 
cuted in the same manner in all the regiments. 


** Instruction for target-firing. 


“In this, which the Commission has substituted for 
that of the ordinance, nothing is said in detail, of the 
theory of firing, because its principles have been deve- 
loped in the instruction drawn up by the Artillery 
Board to which it has been thought best to refer.” 

A similar instruction should be prepared by our 
Board of Ordnance for the use of the American infan- 
try. 

«* Instruction for the drum-major. 


«“ The beats have come down to our time only by 
tradition, and some of them have become so altered 
that they cannot be recognized. In order to fix them 
in an invariable manner, the Commission has caused 
them to be written by means of conventional signs at 
once simple and intelligible.” ° 

A similar course has been pursued in the new Ame- 
rican Book. 

«The number of beats has been fixed at twenty, of 
which, fifteen are for the exercises and interior ser- 
vice and five new ones for the movements of skir- 
mishers. 

“©The number of bugle or cornet sounds, has been 
reduced to twenty-six—fifteen of which correspond 
with the beats for exercises and interior service, and 
the others are for the movements of skirmishers.” 

{In the new American Book the whole number of 
beats, given, is nineteen, and the sounds twenty-two, 
and eleven of each are applied to the movements of 
skirmishers. 

HINDMAN. 





Wesr Point, October 22, 1835. 
THE WEST POINT HOTEL. 


Mr. Epiror: I have been very frequently asked, 
in travelling, by the graduates and other friends of the 
Military Academy, if the West Point Hotel was not an 
injury to that institution. To this question I have uni- 
formly answered in the negative, giving at the same 
time, asa reason for this opinion, my own experience 
and observation on the spot. But I have found, in 
many instances, that it was not sufficient to say that I 
had been a cadet in the academy before the erection of 
the hotel, and an officer stationed there on duty since, 
and that I had had a full opportunity to witness every 
thing connected with it. Ihave been obliged besides 
to enter into arguments to prove the impossibility of 
the academy’s receiving injury from a hotel regulated 
asthe West Point Hotel now is, and as it will be so 
long as it is subject to the authority of the superintend- 
ent. Even withall this expense of breath and argu- 
ment, I have met with many an officer who could not 
be convinced that the fashionable world could be suf- 
fered to enter among the highlands, and to ramble about 
and make love or sentimentalize among their romantic 
solitudes, without disturbing the repose which the acad- 














Ls A 
an indignity, that a few braces of beaux and belles| cannot smoke cigars, drink wine, or any intoxicating 
should presume to walk over these scientific grounds ;| liquors, nor can he commit any impropriety without 
and a few squints through their quizzing glasses, at the its being reported to the superintendent. Thus, the 
scholium magnuin, seem to be taken as sure omens of | cadets go to the hotel simply for the purpose of visit- 
some fearful blight which is about to fall upon it.jing their relations, and having no inducements to re- 
Those who were graduated in the good old times when | main there longer than is necessary for that purpose, 
West Point was subjected to a non- intercourse with the} they are very seldoin absent from recitation en that ac- 
rest of the world, and who repine at its supposed fading count. I presume no one will object to this trifling 
glories, are in acondition very much like that of cer- interruption. It is one, indeed, which cannot be easily 
tain old classic doctors who bave fed alone on musty | prevented, whether we have a hotel or not. Nor ought 
pages, and passed their lives in dreams of the Augustan | it to be so if it could; for the visit of a parent or other 
age; aud who mourn over the degeneracy of their) relative never fails to stimulate the ambition of a cadet, 
own times, because they know not the age in which |and to urge him on to still greater exertions. 
they live. | But it is said that if the cadets are not directly affect- 
But those who cannot be convinced that the hotel is|ed by seeing too much company, they are indirectly 
innoxious, and |so through the professors and assistant professors, who 
| board at the hotel and mingle with the throng. If we 
jadmit that the attention of the officers is diverted 
|from their duties by the attractions of fashion and so- 
have but one thing to learn—and that is—that if the| ciety, the closing of the present hotel would do no 
one now here is an injury to the academy, as they sup-| good. The one which will be immediately built to 
pose, it cannot be discontinued without causing more | supply its place, will be liable to the same objection. 
injury than is at present experienced. Let those who} But i cannot admit that the attention of the officers is 
feel an interest in this institution, consider the circum- diverted from their duties at present. I believe, on 
stances by which it is surrounded. In the immediate | the contrary, that they attend to their general duties 
vicinity is New York, teeming witha wealthy and rest-| With much more cheerfulness, and with much more 
less population which must have vent. Thousands profit to themselves and to the institution, than they 
leave the city every summer in search of health and| would if cut off entirely from society. If we look to 
pleasure ; and every place in the neighborhood that the habits and acquirements of the oflicers of the army 
possesses any attraction, is filled to overflowing. The} generally, we find that the injuries they have received 
highlands possess peculiar charms; and their wild, ro-| ave not arisen from too much exposure to society, 


Those who, ‘‘ convinced against their will, 
Are of the same opinion still,” 


mantic, and varied scenery, not only attracts the fash- 
ionable and curious traveller from New York, but from 
the whole Union besides. This flood of visiters can- 
not be arrested ; and it will continue to set in upon us 
until the Deity sees fit to shake down some of our 
mountains, and to block up the channel of the Hudson. 
Now what is to be done? Shall the present hotel at 


visitors, or shall it be closed, and thus an opportunity 
atforded for the erection of hotels all around us? It 
should be borne in mind that the present hotel is not 
only subject to the authority of the commanding officer, 


West Point be kept open for the accommodation of) 


but, on the contrary, too much exclusion from it. 
They have arisen from being stationed at remote and 
unfrequented posts, where they have felt none of the 
ordinary stimulants which impel men to the formation 
of good habits and the acquisition of knowledge. At 
West Point the officers now have an opportunity du- 
ring the summer season, to see enough of the world, 
and society, to relax their minds a little from the se- 
vere studies of mathematics and philosophy, which 
occupy the winter season; and, thus, instead of becom- 
ing tired of their studies, and disgusted with the mono- 
touy of their mode of life, their spirits are annually 





reanimated, and they are enabled to continue their 
| studies with cheerfulness and profit. The idea of ex- 
W hereas a hotel situated beyond the limits of the post,|cluding men, who are engaged in the pursuits of 
could not be subjected to hisauthority. Many projects learning, from all intercourse with the world, I do not 
have already been formed for the erection of hotels| like. It partakes too much of the monkish custom of 
near us; and speculations have been made in lots ac-| the middle ages. Young men, who have not arrived 
cordingly. Among the different situations selected, is| at the age of discretion, should not be exposed to in- 
one on the bank of the river at the distance of only| fluences calculated to divert their minds from the 
half a mile south of the academy. This site is owned | object of ny Oe first pursuit. But when the years of 
by a private individual, and possesses most of the ad- | !ndiscretion have passed away, and the elements of a 

yauhages in common with the site of the West Poiut | education been obtained, the denger no longer onan 
Hotel, without being subject to any government re-| it then becomes necessary to see something of men 
strictions. If the present hotel is closed, another will and things—to learn the practical application of the 
be immediately built on the site referred to; and its| knowledge acquired, and to feel the stimulus produced 
keeper having no more obligations to fulfil towards the | by mingling with an ambitious and striving world. Of 
government than any other citizen, will act as his in- all protessions, the militory one is least adapted to ha- 
terest dictates. Let the opposers of the present esta- | bits of retirement and seclusion. The soldier passes his 
blishment consider, seriously, the result of such aj life in the crowded city, the garrison, or the tented 
change. It appears to me that no one, in his sober field. He is surrounded by a host of companions, and 
senses, can believe it would be beneficial. For my own| perhaps by a multitude besides. It is, therefore, of the 
part, however, I cannot admit that the present hotel is | at cy ogee 4? pg Be military officer, whose 
injurious to the academy in any degree whatever. 1] business it is to conduct the mass, should obtain a prac- 
believe, on the contrary, that it is beneficial. What | tical education, not the least important part of which 
injury can the fashionable and curious who visit us in |! the knowledge of mankind. If Bonaparte and Ju- 
the summer, do to a set of students who are entirely | lius Cwsar had been brought up in a convent, or had 
separated from them? The occupations of the cadets | passed tne first half of their lives in seclusion among 
during the term of study, as well as the regulations of | the highlands of New York, I doubt whether the 

the academy, prevent their mingling with them; and| would ever have conducted their legions with so Pave: 4 
can it be supposed that the mind of any cadet will be Success and glory. After all, I hope there are few 
upset by the whirlwind of fashion, on merely seeing a| tlicers of the army who wonld second an attempt to 
New York exquisite walking at a distance under a low | interrupt the communication between West Point and 
crowned hat and a pair of whiskers? Or can the view | te rest of the world. They certainly would none of 
of a belle, suspended at a distance between two balloon- , them like to see it relapse again into barbarism. J am 
like or high pressure sleeves, convert the study of conic | ®t astonished that now and then a young officer, who 
sections into love, or algebra into sentimentality? 1) has had the noose of matrimony thrown prematurely 
am sure that I can imagine no way by which such Ver his neck, and who is too much retired with his 
wonders can be effected. The fact is, that the studies | family, should feel a little envious when he sees his 
are as little interrupted now as they were before the | former companions coursing freely over the Elysian 
hotel was built; and the cadets are as little aflected | Helds of single blessedness; but, surely, after the first 
by the influences of beauty and fashion, as they were | Pang of envy is over, he cannot desire to see the means 
when nothing occurred to disturb the solitude of the of pleasure and improvement taken from them. I have 
highlands but the occasional howling of a winter’s| no ay» = the hotel will be sustained by the good 
storm. Whenever a parent or relation arrives, the ca- | Sense of those in authority ; although from the specu. 
det obtains paw of the superintendent to visit | lations in the neighborhood I sen au attempt will 


but is actually conducted by aset of regulations which 
prevent the occurrence of any thing objectionable. 








emy has heretofore enjoyed, and which is necessary for 
a scientific institution. it seems to be looked upon as 





him at the hotel. He goes there and stays a short be made to cause its ruin. 


time, but cannot breakfast, dine, or sup withhim. He HABITATOR MONTIUM,. 
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GENERAL COURTS MARTIAL. 


Mr. Epiror: It is the wish of many of your sub- 
scribers that you would get an answer to the following 

uestion, from some persons more experienced than 
themselves in the practice and duties of a general 
court martial : 

‘Is the power invested in the president, or the ma- 
jority, of a general court martial, to adjourn the court 
from day to day, in the regular proceedings of the 
court?” 

A speedy answer, with an opinion in full on this 
subject, in your Chronicle, is much desired. 

Your obedient servant, 
A SugscRiBER AND A SOLDIER. 











SCHIEVTEFIC. 


From the Boston Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 
TRANSIT OF MERCURY. 

On Saturday, the 7th of November, the planet Mer- 
cury will pass over the Sun, the planet being in the af- 
ternoon of that day in inferior conjunction and very 
near its ascending node. 

Few persons in this country have seen a Transit; the 
Jast of Venus took place in 1769, and of the four last 
of Mercury, that of May, 1799, was the only one that 
might have been viewed in New England—as those of 
1802 and 1812, happening during the night, and that of 
May, 1832, was rendered invisible by the clouds. IJn- 
deed, itis uncertain whether the first of the four was 
observed: even if the day was}fair, it probably attract- 
ed little notice, as without the assistance of a telescope 
of considerable magnifying power, it could not have 
been seen. 

The two transits of Mercury next after that now ap- 
proaching will occur in May, 1845, and Nov. 1848,— 
Venus will pass over the sun in 1874 and 1882. 

The transits of Venus are of much less frequent oc- 
currence than those of Mercury, but they are of the 
greatest value to the astronomer, by affording the best 
and most accurate method of determining the sun’s par- 
allax, or the angles subtended at the Sun by the semi- 
diameter of the earth, and thence the distance of the 
planets and the dimensions of the solar system; since 
the discovery of the telescope they therefore have been, 
and whilst astronomy shall be cultivated they will be, 
simultaneously observed with the greatest care, by suit- 
able persons placed for the purpose, in almost every 
part of the Earth from which they may be seen. The 
great distance of Mercury from the Earth, renders its 
transits of little use for ascertaining the parallax of the 
Sup, but from the very great precision with which the 
contacts can be observed and the. slight change in 
absolute time of the beginning and end in a large ex- 
tent of country, they afford the best means of deter- 
mining the longitude of any place, on the surface of 
the Earth. In the approaching transit the change in 
the absolute time of its beginuing is so small, that the 
first contact will take place in New Orleans only 3) 
seconds later than in Boston. It is, therefore, to be ho- 





ped that it will not take place without many correct} 
and careful observations Being made thereon—and | 


with the view not only of ascertaining the longitude of 
the place, but also the time of the inferior conjunction 
of the planet and the position of the node. Unless how- 
ever, the local time, or in other words, the error of the 
clock or chronometer is determined with great preci- 
sion, all observations on the transit or any other in- 
stantaneous event, are worse than useless, as their ten- 
dency is evidently to mislead. For want of proper at- 
tention to the subject, observations made in several 
places in the United States on the large and important 
eclipses of February 1831, and November 1834, must 
be rejected. 

Those in possession of a good sextant, artificial hori- 
zon of quicksilver and chronometer, can, without dif- 
ficulty, ascertain the time within half a second by tak- 
ing several altitudes of a star near the prime vertica! 
in the west, and immediately after, of another star near 
the east, and reducing each altitude separately—as by 
this method any error whatever is detected, and its 
results, operating in opposite directions, destroy each 
other. A small errorin the latitude of the place will 


likewise be of little consequence, whereas if the time 
should be deduced from altitudes of the sun (which on 
the 7th of November will have a south declination of 
upwards of sixteen degrees) an error of only a quarter 


of a minute in the latitude will cause an error of two 
or three seconds in the local time. This method also 
gives results much more accurate than a meridian tel- 
escope, unless the latter is exactly in the meridian ; 
that this is not the case with some of these instruments 
in this country, there is but too much reason to be- 
lieve. 

About the time of the transit, the stars Lyra and Al- 
debaran will be, between 8 and 9 o’clock in the even- 
ing, in very suitable situations for acertaining the er- 


ed, and at about midnight the stars Alpha, Andromade 
and Procyon. 

The beginning of the transit will be visible through- 
out the continent of America, the western extremity 
of Africa, &c, but not at the Cape of Good Hope, or in 
any part of Europe. 

The end of the transit will be invisible to all the U- 
nited States, except its southwest extremity. The time 
of the beginning and end, at a large number of cities, 
is given in the American Almanac for the present year. 
In this city it will take place as follows, viz :— 

h. m, 3: 

First external contact orbegin-2 9 4¢ 25,3, P. M. 
ing of the Transit, 

First internal contact, aoe 0 48 12,5, 

wholly entered on the Sun, 

Apparent Ecliptic Conjunction, 3.12-20;6, “ 
True 3 12 33,4, * 
Nearest approach of Mercury 3 20 47,3, 

to the Sun’s centre, 

Sun’s lower limb sets, 4 44 “ 
Transit ends, 5 55 19, “ 


The transit, as seen through a telescope that does 
not invert, will appear to begin at a pointin the Jeft 
side of the sun 122 deg. 39 m. from the vortex. The 
geocentric motion of the planet being retrograde. P. 

P. S. The Comet of Halley is now at about its least 
distance from the earth, and has probably attained its 
greatest brilliancy. 
~ It will now begin to recede from us, and gradually 
to fade from’ our sight. Long will the astronomer deep- 
ly regret, that on it, during its present return, not a 
single observation worthy of the namé, should have 
been made, from Maine to Georgia, from the Atlantic 
to the Mississippi. Some, little acquainted with the 
subject, have thought otherwise, but they have yct to 
learn that astronomy is not advanced or in any way 
benefited by announcing with a flourish of trumpets 
that a predicted comet had been seen here only 25 days 
after it was seen in Europe, or by the promulgation, 
not only in the newspapers, but in books professedly 








ing stars and of the Zodaical light; theories alike in- 
jconsistent with the laws of gravitation and with the 
| demonstrations of La Place. 
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| Momesitc Wisceltlany. 
Granp Iscranp.—Our neighbors of Grand Island, 


keel pieces for several ships of the lines, frigates and 
sloops of war, at different ports on the Atlantic, which 
will be got out the coming winter and sent down the 
canal in the ensuing spring. They are to be heavy 
sticks of solid white oak, averaging fifty feet long and 
near two feet square; thousands of which grow in the 
forests of Grand Island and Tonawanta. Our navy 
too, we learn, is beginning to use the Whitehaven 
ship-plank in building and repairing our ships of war. 
Indeed, these plank, from their superiority over any 
other in use, although this is the first season that any 
| have been sent to market, are getting into general use 
wherever they can be obtained. The timber company 
have already shipped about one hundred boat loads, 
averaging fifty tons each, to Albany this season, 
amounting to near two million of feet, worth in 
market, from 75 to 80,000 dollars,.and yet there is 
every prospect that the demand,in New York and 
Boston, for the coming winter, will much exceed'the 
supply ; a practical proof of the utility of their opera- 
tion. 

The region for afew miles around the Tonawanta 
creek and its tributaries, now contains most of the 
valuable white oak timber in this State, within reach 
of its navigable waters. Twenty years will probably 
see it all cut off and sent abroad to market. Yet the 








ror of the time-keeper, by the method above mention- | 


scientific, of ridiculous theories on the cause of shoot- | 


we understand, have made a contract to deliver the | 


enlargement of the Erie canal, by which the rates of 
transportation will be greatly reduced, will no doubt 
warrant the shipment of white oak timber from the 
| forests of Maumee, Saginaw and Chicago to New York, 
there to be moulded into ships thousands of miles from 
its native woods in the interior of Ohio, Michigan or 
Illinois.. This may appear strange and far-fetched to 
|our eastern brethren, but not more so, than that Great 
| Britain has been supplied with millions of cubic feet 
|of white oak from the borders of Niagara river and 
| Lake Erie, since the war of 1812.—Buffalo Whig. 





| INDEPENDENT Exives.—This fine corps of infan- 
jtry, with the band attached to the same, paraded yes- 
| terday in full uniform and proceeded to Green Spring, 
jfor the object of drill discipline and target shooting, 
|There were two prizes to be awarded to the two best 
| marksmen. One was a splendid silver goblet, beauti- 
| fully wrought, and the other a silver medal—both pro- 
|cured for the purpose by the munificence of Captain 
| HitLEeN, the commander of the Blues. The goblet 
was awarded to Victor Clunet, that gentleman having 
puta ball through the centre of the mark—and the 
'medal to Augustus L. Jenkins, who proved to be the 
|next best shot. When the firing had ceased, the com- 
pany formed a line, and the two victorious marksmen 
| were called to the front, where they were addressed 
by Col. B. C. Howard, who was present, in an appro- 
| priate manner ; the prizes awarded, and the recipients 
| thereof returned their acknowledgments for the hon- 
ors conferred upon them. The company soon after 
; repaired to the hotel, and partook of a sumptuous din- 
ner, where every thing went off pleasantly and agreea- 
jbly. Atseven o’clock in the evening they returned 
,to the city in fine spirits, having had a most agreeable 
| day’s employment.— Baltimore Patriot. 
es 
} U. 8. Disrricr Courr.—On Saturday afternoon, 
| Capt. William B, Cash, of the ship Courier, brought up 
|from New Bedford by Deputy Marshal ‘ordon, was 
| examined before his Honor Judge Davis, upon a charge 
| of murder committed upon the high seas, upon Charles 
| Edwards, chief mate of the Courier. On the 7th of 
| February last, Capt. Cash had an altercation with Ed- 
wards respecting the cabin bey, whom Edwards threat- 
jened to flog for lying. Capt. Cash took the boy’s part, 
jand when Edwards attempted to put his threat into exe- 
| cution, he seized the ship’s axe, and throwing it at Ed- 
| wards, struck him in the inner part of the thigh near 
The force of the blow was such as to sever 


| the groin. 
ithe flesh six inches in length, and to break the bone.— 
| The indisposition which necessarily followed from this 
severe and critical wouad, terminated in fever of which 
| Edwards died on the 14th of March, having Janguish- 
led thirty-five days. Mr. Bradford, for the defence, ar- 
| gued that from all thecircumstancesattending the throw- 
ing of the axe, there was no malice, either express or 
|implied, in the sense in which the law infers its pre- 
sence. The District Attorney admitted that the exis- 
jtence of the fever was favorable to the defendant, for 
j had it been otherwise, and yet death ensued from the 
i blow, the defendant’s crime would have been the high- 


'est known to the law. The District Attorney not ma- 
king objection to admitting Capt. Cash to bail, the Court 
ordered him to give bonds in the sum of $2,000 for his 
}appearance for trial, before the Circuit Court, on the 
| 15th instant.—Post. 


| 





WHALING AND Hupson.—The Hudson, New 
York, papers, after giving a very glowing account of 
the present prospects and recent rapid growth of that 
city, thus refer to the cause: 

It is well known that some years ago, this city was 
engaged in the whaling business, but,*on account of dif- 
ficulties with the French and English in the days of 
Bonaparte, had their vessels captured and the trade con- 
sequently broken up, but now this is revived in all its 
pristine life and enterprise. Inthe year 1830, the first 
vessel was fitted out, and since then, ship upon ship has 
accumulated, until the company now own ten vessels. 
The first one which arrived made the best voyage 
which had been made from any other whaling port in 
the United States, (Nantucket and New Bedford ex- 
cepted, ) and fortune thus far seems to continue in their 
favor. They have vessels now both on the Brazilian 
banks and in the Pacific, and it cannot be said that from 
the first dawn of the enterprise any real misfortune has 
happened to them. Poughkeepsie and Newburgh fol- 
lowed the example, but success as yet seems coy to 
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them, and no great emolument has been realized. That 
Hudson is composed of a nautical class of inhabitants 
is very true, for they are the offspring of the isle of 
Nantucket, from which they emigrated in the year 1780, 
and since which the city has attained its present state. 
History informs us that it has no parallel in rapidity of 
growth, save in the instance of Baltimore. Here are 
the old weather-seamed captains, who, having follow- 
ed the seas for years, are anchored at last in their quiet 
homes, and those who formed the daring scheme of re- 
newing the commerce of the city, and their children, 
inheritors of their hardihood, and the recipients of their 
enterprise. 


Pay oF THE Army.—A petition is in circulation 
at the several military posts, the intention of which is 
to solicit Congress to increase the pay of the officers of 
the Army. At the last session of Congress a law was 
passed authorizing increased pay to Navy Officers.— 
Those in the other branch of the service contend that, 
this‘having been done,common justice requires that their 
compensation should also be increased in the same ratio. 
Certainly if the nature of the naval duty required that 
such a change should be made, that of the land service, 
every way as arduous, and as expensive, demands that 
it should undergo a like change.— St. Louis Repub. 





Britisu FriGAtTEe PrResipENT.—A correspondent 
of the Norfolk Beacon asks whether the frigate Presi- 
dent, which lately visited Quebec, is the American fri- 
gate of that name, captured by a British squadron du- 
ring the late war. Happening to be on board the fri- 
gate a few weeks since, we made some inquiries in re- 
lation to this subject. She is the same in model, and 
contains much of the timber, with the entire keel, of 
the old ship. Her tonnage is very nearly the same, 
and like her predecessor, she isa remarkably fast sailer. 
The old frigate President was found to be not sea wor- 
thy shortly after her capture, and was retained at Ports- 
mouth asa receiving ship till within two or three years, 
when she was broken up, and her sound timber appro- 
priated to the construction of the new frigate, which 
recently visited Qaebec.— Boston Atlas. 


New Istanp.—The ship General Jackson, Captain 
Smith, which arrived at Bristol on Monday from a 


GoinG To Sea.—To escape a threatened flogging at 
the grammar school at Truro, for having been the can- 
queror in a pitched battle with one of his school-fel- 
lows, he ran away, and told his brother rather than be 
flogged for fighting he would go to sea. Happily his 
inclination was indulged, though his grandfather, who 
wished him to be placed in a merchant’s office,strongly 
opposed the step. ‘So, Sir,’’ said the old gentleman, 
when the boy came with his brother to take a farewell 
dinner with him, ‘‘ they are going to send you to sea. 
Do you know that you may be answerable for every 
enemy you kill, and if I can read your character you 
will kill a great many?”’ ‘ Well, grandpapa,”’ replied 
young Pellew, “and if I do not kill them they will kill 
me.” 

Aw Earty Frrenpspip.—tThe first service of 
young Pellew commenced under Captain Scott, for- 
merly boatswain with Boscawen. This officer, whose 
habits do not appear to have been of a very refined or- 
der, kept a mistress on board the Alarm, and some um- 
brage having been given to this woman by a brother 
midshipman who had entered the service with himself, 
and to whom he was inuch attached, Captain Scott so 
far forgot himself as to strike the offender, who there- 
upon requested to have his discharge. Captain Scott or- 
dered a boat immediately for the purpose, as he said, of 
leaving him onshore. Pellew instantly went to the 
Captain and said, “‘ If Frank Cole is to be turned out of 
the ship, I hope Sir, you will turn me outtoo.” Their 
spirited conduct attracted the notice of the two Lieuts, 
Keppell and Lord Hugh Seymour, who, finding that 
the boys had no money, gave them an order on their 
agent at Marseilles. They were put ashore at Marseil- 
les. Little did Pellew think (says his biographer, ) that 
he was next to see Marseilles asa Commander-in-Chief, 
and one day to save it from destruction. 

His Earty DarinG.—Active beyond his compan- 
ions, Mr. Pellew did tne ship’s duty with a smartness 
which none of them could equal; and as every one 
takes pleasure where he excels, he had soon become a 
thorough seaman. At the same time, the buoyancy of 
youth, and a naturally playful disposition, led him con- 
tinually into feats of more than common daring. In 
the spring of 1775, General Burgoyne took his passage 
to America in the Blonde; when he came alongside, 
the yards were manned to receive him. Looking up, 








whaling voyage, discovered on the 14th February last, 
an Island lying in long. 171 07 W. lat. 09 23S. by} 
Chronometer, not laid down on any chart, to which 


Captain Smith gave the name of D*Wolf’s Island. It} him that it was only one of the usual frolics of young | any nation. 


appeared to be well wooded. When about five miles 
distant was chased by about thirty canoes. 








Foreign Wiscetiany. 


ANECDOTES OF ORD EXMOUTH. 


The Life of Admiral Lord Exmouth, (whose family 


name was Pellew,) by Edward Osler, Esq. has just is- | 


sued from the English press, and has been reprinted by 
Wm. Jackson, New York. 

Genius, valor, patriotism, and worth belong exclu- 
sively to no clime, and are not the sole property of any 
one country; we may, therefore, admire these attributes 
even in an enemy, and we may, if we choose, derive 
lessons of wisdom from the experlence of others. 

Lord Exmouth made his debut in life as an unfriend- 
ed orphan, and rose, without having been indebted in 
the slightest degree to either fortune or patronage for 
his success, to the most exalted rank in his profession ; 
and what is more to his credit, there is not a page in 
the history of his private life calculated to detract in 
the slightest degree from the splendor of his public 
character. 

From a notice of his life contained in a London 
newspaper, we derive the following anecdotes: 

His First Expiorr.—At the age of about nine 
years he gave a remarkable proof of daring spirit :—A 
house at Penzance, in which there was a considerable 
quantity of gunpowder, took fire, and while every one 


else was afraid to approach, he went alone into the 
burning house and brought out all the powder. 


he was surprised to see a midshipman on the yard-arm 
standing on his head. Captain Pownall, who was at 
his side, soon quieted his apprehensions, by assuring 


Pellew, and that the General might make himself quite 
easy for his safety, for that if he should fall, he would 
only go under the ship’s bottom and come up on the 
other side. What on this occasion was probably spoken 
but in jest, was afterwards more than realized; for he 
actually sprang trom the fore-yard of the Blonde, while 
she was going fast through the water, and saved a man 
who had fallen overboard. Captain Pownall reproached 
him for his rashness, but he shed tears when he spoke 
of it to the officers, and declared that Pellew was a no- 
ble fellow. 
| His Tarrstr ror Active Service.—The gratifi- 
|cation he felt at receiving his commission was soon 
forgotten when he found himself appointed to a guard- 
ship. He repeatedly solicited more active employment, 
and at length took an opportunity of accosting Lord 
Sandwich in the street at Portsmouth. The First Lord 
| asked him if he were the young man who had written 
him so many letters, and after a reproof for thus accost- 
ing him iu the street, appointed an audience at his ho- 
tel. He there told him he could not be employed as he 
wished, because he was included in the convention of 
Saratoga, and when Mr. Pellew pleaded that the ene- 
| my had broken the convention, Lord Sandwich replied 





| that was no reason why England should do so too. At) 


|length after every plea had been urged in vain, Mr. ! 


| Pellew took out his commission and begged that he 


| _ . P aS 
| might beallowed to return it, declaring he would rather 
}command a privateer than remain inactive whilst war 


i going on. Lord Sandwich, smiling at his ardor, 


desired him to put up his commission, and promised that | 


| he should not be forgotten. Soon after he wasappoint- 
| ed to the Lecoste. 
| SuorrTentne Sair.—In close reefing the main-top- 


sail, when blowing hard one night on the passage of 


|the Winchelsea to Newfoundland, says an old mess- 
mate of Lord Exmouth’s, “ there was much difficulty 
in clewing up the sail for the purpose of making it 
quiet, and the captain issued his orders accordingly 
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from the quarter-deck, and sent us aloft. On gainin 
the topsail-yard, the most active and daring of our party 
hesitated to go out on it, as the sail was flapping about 
violently, making it a service of great danger; a voice 
was heard amid the roaring of the gale from the ex- 
treme end of the yard-arm, calling upon us to exert 
ourselves to save the sail, which would otherwise be 
torn to pieces. A man said, ‘ Why, that’s the captain 
—now, how the devil did he get there.’ The fact was, 
that the instant he had given us orders to go aloft, he 
laid down his speaking-trumpet and clambered like a 
cat by the rigging over the backs of the seamen, and 
before they reached the main-top, he was at the top- 
mast head, and from thence by the top-sail lifts (a sin- 
gle rope,) he reached the station he was in.” 

Porrican Jusrice.—While in the Winchelsea he 
was one day required to decide on the case of a seaman 
belonging to a merchant vessel in the harbor, who came 
on hoard to complain that the captain had punished him 
for theft. Finding that the captain had acted illegally, 
although the man had deserved a far more severe pun- 
ishment, he said to the complainant, ** You have done 
quite right in coming here; your captain had no busi- 
ness to punish you as he has done, and that he may 
learn to be more cautious in future, we order him to be 
fined—a shilling!’ The man turned to leave the ca- 
bin,much disappointed at the award,but how was his sur- 
prise increased when Captain Pellew said, “Stop,Sir,we 
must now try you for the theft.” The fact which had 
already been admitted, allowed of no defence ; and be- 
fore the man left the ship, he was deservedly brought 
to the gang-way. The Admiral’s Secretary, Mr. Gra- 
ham,afterwards the well-known police magistrate,relat- 
ec this circumstance to Lord Thurlow. The chancel- 
lor relaxed his even features, and throwing himself 
back in his chair in a burst of laughter, exclaimed, 
“ Well, if that be not law, it is at least justice; Captain 
Pellew ought to have been a judge.” 

GALLANTRY or A Frencn Nava Orricer.— 
In the action between the Cleopatra and the Nymphe, 
the first frigate captured in the late war, Captain Mul- 
lon, the French commander, after behaving with the 
greatest gallantry, was killed. A cannon shot struck 
him on the back, Even at that dreadful moment he 

felt the importance of destroying the signals of the 
station, which he carried in his pocket; but in his dy- 
ing agony he took his commission out of his pocket in 
mistake, and expired in the act of devouring it; a trait 
of devoted heroism never surpassed by any officer of 
These signals, so valuable, as long as the 
|enemy did not know them to be in the possession of the 
| British, thus fell into the hands of Captain Pellew, who 
delivered them to the Admiralty. Captain Mullon was 
buried at Portsmouth with all the bonors due to his 
gallantry. One of Sir Edward’s first acts was to write 
a letter of condolence to his widow ; and as he learnt 
from her reply that she was left in reduced circumstan- 
ces, he sent, with her husband’s property, what assis- 
tance his then limited means could afford. The action 
between the Nymphe and Cleopatra is interesting, as 
the first in which a ship had substituted carronades for 
her quarter-deck guns of staal calibre, making them a 
material part of her force, 

Lonp Exmoutn’s Opinion or TeEN-GuUN Bries,, 
—When the ten-gun brigs were introduced into the 
service, he condemned them in the strongest terms ; 
; and being asked what should be done with those alrea- 
dy built, he replied, ** Put them all together and burn 
| them, for they will drown their crews.” His predic- 
tion has been too correctly verified in the fate of these 
vessels, of which six have been missing in the packet 
| service in six years and a half, with two hundred and 
| fifty people; a loss the more distressing, as only one of 
the post office packets, and that not a regular one, had 
been lost within all memory. Ata much later period, 
when the beautiful Caledonia, the most perfect ship of 
her class, was about to be made a victim of an experi- 
ment, he implored it might be spared. 

Narrow Escape rrom DrowninGc.—The water 
| was a natural element to him, and he often amused 
himself in a manner which, to one less expert, would 
have been attended with the utmost danger. He would 
sometimes go out in a boat,and overset her by carrying 
a press of sail. These, and similar acts of daring, must 
find their excuse in the spirit of a fearless youth.- 
But he often found the advantage of that power and 
self-possession in the water which he derived from his 
early habits, in saving men who had fallen overboard,, 
and especially in the happiest of his services, his con; 
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duct in the Dutton. More than once, however, he 
nearly perished. In Portsmouth harbor, where he had 
= himself in a boat, he was saved with difficulty, 
alter remaining a considerable time inthe water. On 
another occasion, he was going by himself from Fal- 
mouth to Plymouth in a small punt, fourteen feet long, 
when his hat was blown overboard, and he immediate- 
ly threw off his clothes and swam after it, having first 
secured the tiller a-lee. As he was returing wil his 
hat, she got way on her, and sailed some distance before 
she came in the wind. He had almost reached her 
when she filled again, and he was thus baffled three or 
four times. At length, by a desperate effort, he caught 
the rudder, but he was so much exhausted that it wasa 
considerable time before he had strength to get into the 
boat. 

Lorp Exmourn’s Presence or Minv.—Not less 
striking was his influence in those more appaling dan- 
gers, which try the firmness cf a sailor more severely 
than the battle. The wreck of the Dutton is a memora- 
ble example. Ata later period, during his command 
in India, the ship twice caught fire, and was saved 
chiefly by his conduct, On one of those occasions, the 
Culloden was under easy sail off the coast of Coroman- 
del, and preparations had been made for partially caulk- 
ing the ship,whena pitch{kettle, which had been heated, 
contrary to orders, on the fore part of the main-deck, 
caught fire, and the people most imprudently attempt- 
ed to extinguish it with buckets of water. ‘The steam 
blew the flaming pitch all around ; the oakum caught 
fire, and the ship was immediateiy in a blaze. Many 
of the crew jumped overboard, and others were prepar- 
ing to hurry out of her,when the’presence and authori- 
ty of the admiral allayed the panic. He ordered to 
beat to quarters ; the marines to fire upon any one who 
should attempt to leave the ship, the yard-tackles to be 
cut, to prevent the boats from being hoisted out; and 
the firemen only to take the necessary measures of ex- 
tinguishing the fire. The captain, who was undressed 
in his cabin at the time of the disaster, received an im- 
mediate report of it from an officer, and hastened to 
the quarter-deck. He found the admiral calmly giving 
his orders from the gang-way, the firemen exerting 
themselves, and the rest of the crew at their quarters; 
all a3 quiet and orderly as if nothing had been going on 
but the common ship’s duty. 





STEAMBOATS FROM IRELAND To THE UNITED 
Sratrrs.—The Galway Irishman, of September, con- 
tains the prospectus of a steam company, entitled ‘* The 
European, British and American Intercourse Com- 
pany,” capital two millions sterling, with power to 
add one million. Shares £25 each. Deposite one 
pound. Acting manager, Thomas Bermingham, Esq., 
Caramana, Kilconnel, or 23 Dover street, London. 


The object of this company is to shorten, by about} 


two-thirds, the time of passage to and from America to 
England, Scotland, and all parts of Europe. It is well 
known that the part of the voyage across the Atlantic 
trom America to Europe, is an open free navigation 
of the sea as far as the Irish coast, and that afterwards 
the transit up the English or Jrish channels, or through 
the Bay of Biscay to European ports farther east than 
Treland, is the portion which is most dangerous and 
difficult, and therefore, causing detention and a great 
outlay of insurance. 

The western coast of Ireland, therefore, with its fine 
harbors, is naturally pointed owt as by far the nearest 
and safest medium of intercourse between America and 
Europe. Galway is one of the ports on the west coast 
of Ireland, which offers admirable advantages. From 
thence it is proposed to make a railroad direct to Dub- 
lin, and from thence to cross the Irish channel if one 
of its narrowest places to Holyhead in Wales by steain- 
ers, as is now performed. The outward voyage by 
steamers, from Galway to America, would, it is rea- 
sonably calculated, not consume over fourteen days, 
and the return voyage ten. These short periods would 
allow of sufficient stowage of fuel for the voyage. 
From Galway to Dublin would require three aud a 
half hours, and from Dublin to London twenty-four 
hours more. Three days more take you to Paris, 
Brussels, Amsterdam and Hamburg. A railroad from 
Galway to Dublin, about ninety-three miles, cannot 
cost over two millions sterling. Anthracite coal is 
cheap and easily procured from the Queen’s County, 
Kilkenny, and Tipperary collieries. Other coal can be 
ebtained from Leitrim and Roscommon. The annual 


The proceeds will consist in the passages of emigrants, 
&c.—postage of letters—the internal intercourse be- 
tween Galway and Dublin—goods between England and 
America, to be so packed in either country as to be 
easily transferred to railroad carriages. The outward 
carriage is computed at five millions sterling per an- 
num, and the homeward the same. 

With regard to emigrants to North America, they 
amounted, in 1832, to between 66 and 100,000. Their 
present fare is about £4 each. By the present mode 
proposed, they would save half the expense of victual- 
ling, which in detention by contrary winds, at the ports 
where they now embark, sometimes consumes all their 
means. The number of cabin passengers is estimated 
as at present amounting to 20,000 annually. Among 
the profits on the railroad line through Ireland, may be 
mentioned passengers wishing to embark in the cod 
and herring fisheries; also, the sea-weed and kelp for 
manure, the marble quarries, the improvements on the 
lakes at the western termination of the road, those on 
the Shannon, and the counties interested directly 
through which it will pass, viz: Dublin, Meath, Kil- 
dare, Westmouth, Kings, Queens, and Galway, com- 
prising four millions of acres and one million of in- 
habitants,—besides twenty-three other counties, indi- 
rectly benefitted, comprising fourteen millions of acres 
and five millions of inhabitants. Through this great 
central line, also, would ultimately pass, at least, all the 
British trade to the West Indies and South America. 
The London and Dublin board of directors will consist 
of sixteen, as also those of Galway, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Birmingham, Edinburgh and New 
York. The small farmers, tenants, fishermen, &c., in 
all the villages of the counties interested, may club to- 
gether and take shares. No farther deposit than one 
pound will be required until an act of Parliament 
creating the company is procured. 





War STeEAMERS.—In the event of another war, 
the character of a naval combat will be entirely chan- 
ged, by a large number of war-steamers being brought 
into action. In order to forward this object, the Gen- 
eral Steam Navigation Company have determined upon 
receiving into thejr vessels a number of youths from 





the Upper Naval School of Greenwich Hospital, and 
fourteen were received into the company’s service last 
week.— United Seryice Gazette. 





Dr. Read, of Edinburgh, at the late meeting in Dub- 
lin, mentioned as a fact that the sound of artillery had 
been heard at the distance of 300 miles, and volcanic 
explosions at a much greater distance.— Ibid. 





Mr. Hill, of Regent-street, has invented a method 
of tuning kettle drums, by which the whole of the 
tympanum (or skin) is tightened or slackened instan- 
taneously and at once.—Jdid. 














THE MILITARY AND NAVAL MAGAZINE 
OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


A Periodical, with the above title, is published monthly 
at the city of Washington, at five dollars per year, pay- 
able in advance; it is printed on superfine paper, and each 
number contains 80 pages 8vo., forming two volumes of 
480 pages each, per year. 

The Military and Naval Magazine embraces original 
essays on the multifarious topics that are interesting to the 
two services ; biographical notices of distinguished indi- 
viduals ; sketches of travels in foreign countries; tales of 
the iand and sea; summary of proccedings in Congress; 
and the latest intelligence of the movements of .our troops 
and vessels of war. The most valuable articles on profes- 
sional subjects are extracted from foreign periodicals. 

The above work recommends itself not only to officers 
of the Army and Navy, but to those who have friends or 
relatives in either service, and even to those who have no 
immediate connexion with them. 

Subscriptions must commence with the March or Sep- 
tember number. 

Clubs or companies, remitting $20 free of expense, will 
be entitled to five copies. 

Complete sets of the Mitrrary and NAvat MA Gazing, 
neatly half-bound in four volumes, can be had of the pub 
lisher at the subscription price—ten @ollurs. 


BENJAMIN HOMANS, 





Editor and Publisher. 





expense of the railroad (93 miles) is estimated at £93. 
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A furlough for six months has been granted to Lieut. 
R. P. Parrott, of the 3d artillery, in consequence of 
which he has been relieved from ordnance duty. - 

Lieut. John Williamson, Ist artillery, assigned to 
ordnance duty, and to the command of Apalachicola 
Arsenal, vice Petigru, deceased. 


UP ARINE CORPS. 


Changes in the Roster of the Marine Corps since 
June, 1835. 


Lieut. Col. R. D. Wainwright, Navy Yard, D. C., 
and executive office at the barracks, head quarters. 

Captain Levi Twiggs, under orders for Gosport, Va., 
as the commanding officer of that port. 

First Lieut. Richard Douglas, Baltimore, Maryland 
recruiting service. 

First Lieut. Job G. Williams, Philadelphia, recruit- 
ing service. 

First Lieut. Horatio N. Crabb, on leave of absence, 
Philadelphia. 

First Lieut. Henry W. Fowler, head quarters. 

First Lieut. Thomas L. C. Watkins, Albany, N. Y., 
recruiting service. 

First Lieut. N. S. Waldron, frigate Constellation. 

Second Lieut. Thomas T. Sloan, New York. 

Second Lieut. John T. Sprague, on leave of absence, 
under Surgeon’s certificate. 

Second Lieut. Lafayette Searcy, under orders to 
Pensacola, W. F. 

Second Lieut. William L. Young, Gosport, Va. 

Second Lieut. Josiah Watson, Philadelphia, date of 
appointment 21st July, 1835. 

Second Lieut. Thomas M. W. Young died at New 
York, July 7, 1835.—23d October, 1835. 
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Duru.—The Providence 
“We learn that a duel wag 
day morning, tear Scott’s p 
navy; one a lieutenant, and 
who arrived in the #teamboa' ight before from 
New York. Both were wounded; ome severely, near 
the groin, and the other in the thig We have not 
heard their names.” ia 


RECEIPTS BY MAIL, &e. 
ON ACCOUNT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CHRONICLE. 
[From the 22d to the 27th October, inclusive. ] 
Lieut. W. Seawell, 7th Infantry, 31 Dec., 1836 5 00 


of Friday, says: 
mithfield yester~ 
fo officers of the 
a sailing master, 










Journal, 





Lieut. F. Ellery, Navy, 3, Tk Ae « 5 00 
P. Mid. R. F. Pinkney, Navy, 23 Sept, “ 3 06 
Dr. A. F. Suter, Army, 31 Dec., * 5 00 
Capt. Jacob Brown, 6th Infantry, “* ‘* 1837 5 60 
Capt. John Percival, Navy, 26 Oct., “* 500 
Capt. U. Sheridan, Tampa, “ « 1836 2 50 
Lieut. James Duncan, Army, Rt 

$33 00 

MARRIAGE. 


In Washington, on Thursday evening last, by the Rev. 
George L. Machenheimer, HORACE N. HARRISON, U. 
S. Navy, to REBECCA SOMERVILLE, youngest daugh 
ter of the late Freperick LinpenserGcer, of Baltimore. 


DEATHS. 


In Canton, Me., on the 16th ult., Captain SAMUEL 
SIMMONS, aged 81 years und six months, a soldier of the 
revolution, and a pensioner. Captain S. was in the ser- 
vice of his ccuntry during nearly the whole of the revolu- 
tion. He was under Montgomery in his expedition to 
Canada, and under Gates at the taking of Burgoyne. He 
was with Washington at Valley Forge, and fought at the 
battle of Monmouth. He wasa firm and unyielding sup- 
porter of republican principles, a true friend of his country, 
and without doubt a true christian. 

In Petersburg, Va., on the 13th instant, JONN GRAM- 
MER, Esq., in the 83d year of his age. He servedunder® 
Lafayette, and at the conclusion of the war of the revolution 
was appointed clerk of the Hustings court of Peters- 
burg, the daties of which station he discharged until the 
time of his death. He acted at one period as postmaster of 
the town. In all the relations of life he walked blameless. 





At Norfolk, on the 17th instant, after s longaape pain- 
ful illness, MArnGAReET Evizasern, daughter of the late 
Joun P. Turr.s, Lieut. U.S. Navy, and grand-daughter 
of Commodore James Bannon, aged 10 years, 








